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668 Reviews of Books 

The author has a sprightly, almost Gallic, vivacity ; he often gives 
his reader the confidential and picturesque impression which usually goes 
only with the spoken word. At the same time, however — and this is the 
chief criticism of the book — there is too often a surplus of adjective, a 
deficiency of definite fact and an occasional looseness in the use of terms 
(e. g., Bund, pp. 418, 470) which we fear will leave an elusive haziness 
in the student's mind and make the book difficult to quiz upon. It is 
not true that the " Prussian and Austrian troops . . . entered the duchies 
[of Schleswig-Holstein] side by side" (p. 471), nor that Napoleon 
"persuaded the French legislature to declare war" in 1870 (p. 475). 
Murillo died in 1682 and not 1681 (p. 118), and Rembrandt in 1669 and 
not 1674 (p. 176). For Lasalle (p. 510) read Lassalle and for Rous- 
silon (map p. 36), Roussillon. But let not this criticism obscure the far 
more important fact that here is a text-book which is interesting. 

The eighteen maps, especially those in black and white, are simple, 
clear and well-adapted to their purpose. An excellent feature is the 
side-note on each map telling the student the principal things he ought 
to see. The map of Germany on the eve of the Reformation is an 
exception in being poorly done; Wittenberg and Leipzig find no place 
on it, and the Albertine line in Saxony is wrongly indicated as the 
electoral line; it was not electoral until Maurice's perfidy in 1547. In 
an appendix there are more than a dozen very helpful genealogical 
tables, a " $25 list of books for a small library " and a brief general 
bibliography. This might have well included a few books in French— at 
least a mention of the new Lavisse or of the more convenient and very 
easy French articles in Lavisse and Rambaud. No one ought to be re- 
ferred any longer to the sixth edition of Dahlmann-Waitz (p. vii) when 
the seventh edition which has been out two years is so much more 

com P lete - Sidney B. Fay. 

Atlas of European History. By Earle W. Dow. (New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 1907. Pp. v, 46.) 

In his modest, dignified and scholarly preface the author states that 
he has " sought to meet the long felt need of a small atlas of European 
history which should be in the English language, which should treat of 
the different peoples of Europe impartially, which should not obscure 
general views by too many details, and which should have a serviceable 
key to its contents ". He has succeeded ; and for his effort he deserves 
the thanks of all teachers and students of European history. To what 
he has drawn from the best German, French and English atlases, he has 
added by original research. 

The thirty-two double-page colored plates contain eighty-one maps, 
sometimes a single map occupying an entire plate, other times as many 
as five being placed on a single plate. On the reverse of the colored 
plates are twenty-two additional maps printed only in black and white. 
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Four plates containing thirteen maps illustrate the period before the 
Germanic invasion of the Roman Empire. Eleven plates containing 
forty-three maps belong to the period between the Germanic invasion 
and the end of the fifteenth century. The remaining seventeen plates 
containing forty-seven maps fall in the period since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. No country or period is neglected and none are 
over-emphasized. 

The maps contain not only the geographical information indispen- 
sable to a clear understanding of history; they contain also much more. 
By the insertion of dates on the face of the map, and by the skilful 
use of color schemes, of numbers and of other devices known to makers 
and students of historical maps, the author has succeeded in conveying a 
vast amount of historical information in a way that greatly aids the 
memory in retaining it. 

While on the whole the work is to be highly commended, yet it is 
not entirely above adverse criticism. The author realizes this and invites 
such criticism in the hope of improving subsequent editions. In the 
otherwise excellent index there are some, though very few, errors; see, 
e. g., Aland, where the plate number is omitted. A good many names of 
considerable historical importance are not included, e. g., Camperdown, 
Klein-Schnellendorf, Leuthen, Ligny. It would seem that all places 
referred to in books so much used as the Oxford periods of European 
history might have been given. Convenience has been sacrificed in the 
effort to avoid too great detail. As a consequence one often has to turn 
to several plates in order to locate places associated in a single event 
or movement, as a campaign. The absence from nearly all maps of any 
device to indicate mountains is a defect. This could be partially reme- 
died by a single good relief map. But perhaps all this is only saying 
that the author has not done what was impossible, and what he did not 
intend to do. 

A desirable feature of such an atlas would be a series of maps illus- 
trating the progress of geographical knowledge. The use of none but 
perfect maps in studying periods during which contemporary geograph- 
ical knowledge was so imperfect, makes it all but impossible for students 
to appreciate the difficulties both imaginary and real that confronted the 
actors of the time and had such a large influence on the making of 
history. 

W. R. Manning. 



